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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



To the Editor of the School Review: 

Sir: May I ask for space in the magazine for an expression of official 
and personal appreciation of the efforts of the many people whose 
co-operation made possible the successful Conference between the 
University and Allied Secondary Schools, the sessions of which Con- 
ference were held on April 12 and 13, 1917. The assembly of approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred officers and pupils of high schools in sessions 
covering the major part of two days is in itself a matter of considerable 
significance, and the attainment of the aims of such an assembly, pro- 
fessional, academic, and social, obviously involves a great deal of self- 
sacrifice and the expenditure of thought, energy, and time. 

No doubt it is to be assumed that the purposes of this annual Con- 
ference are as important in the eyes of high-school officials as of those 
who estimate them from the point of view of the University itself. 
Those of us, however, who have regarded these Conferences from the 
latter point of view and have for many years held the faith that these 
assemblies find their justification in bringing the University on the one 
hand and the secondary schools on the other to a plane of common 
understanding in the working out of problems of mutual importance, 
and that in this way best we may discover what is sound in educational 
procedure. The Conference just closed is felt to have justified that 
faith. No one who was present in the general sessions of the Conference 
of April can, I believe, entertain any doubt that the result of the dis- 
cussions is a far clearer common understanding of the problems involved 
and of how the solution of these problems is related to the present 
traditional organization of elementary and secondary education. 

To the committees who organized the departmental sessions, to 
those who gave the main addresses, and to all who in any way 
participated in the Conference, I would like in this way to express 



appreciation. 



Very truly yours, 

Nathaniel Butler 
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A Somewhat Brighter Day for Chicago Schools 

By a house vote of no to 11 and a senate vote of 31 to 1 the Baldwin- 
Otis bill was sent on April 6 to the Governor of Illinois for signature. To 
those who hoped that Chicago might have a thoroughly good school 
house-cleaning, the compromise measure known as the Baldwin-Otis 
bill is somewhat of a disappointment. At any rate the bill makes 
possible, we are sorry to say not inevitable, a sane and sensible school 
regime to supplant the petty politics, confusion, and general inefficiency 
which have so long prevailed in Chicago. Light may be ahead. 

Enter a school board of eleven members, not the board of seven 
elected at large, which was recommended by the best educational experts 
of the day. The board of eleven takes the place of the present board of 
21, but like the present board is appointed by the mayor and approved 
by the council. Here appears the usual tendency of lawmakers to give 
the public just a taste of what they want. The strong hold of politics 
is hard to break. Here and there a finger may be loosened. 

Enter also a triumvirate of three school officers, elected for four 
years by the school board: the superintendent, the business manager, 
and the school attorney, equal in rank and with differing duties. If they 
can pull together, well and good. The School Review regrets that the 
lawmakers were unwilling to give Chicago a superintendent of schools 
who, as chief officer, as managing official, is supreme in his field, respon- 
sible alone to an elective board. But even the Otis bill is a forward step. 
At least we may expect that even cautious men might become more 
courageous. To be sure, the independence of any officer can be checked 
by a two-thirds vote of the school board. 

The city council is shorn of all power over school officers except the 
approval of mayor's appointees and concurrence in the purchase and 
sale of school lands. Herein, at least, we may rejoice, remembering, 
however, that an elective board would have been entirely free from the 
council. 

Elaborate provisions guarantee a definite trial procedure for teachers 
charged with incompetency and insure a tenure of office for competency. 
This provision, too, is somewhat of a makeshift. But on the whole the 
smaller board, the relatively independent officials, the diminished 
influence of the council, and the reasonable tenure of office, although not 
constituting an ideal program, do constitute progress. Partly, at least, 
Chicago schools are released from the strain of factional politics. To a 
certain extent men and women engaged as educators and as teachers 
may now go ahead with confidence to their tasks. Yes, the teachers 
might now be independent enough to get rid of their walking delegates. 
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Instruction Provided by the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club 

During the last week in March the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club 
met in its fifty-second annual convention at Ann Arbor. Fifty-two 
years is a venerable age, but that it need not be a senile age is evidenced 
by the vitality with which the Schoolmasters' Club lays hold of its tasks. 
From the parent association several more or less closely affiliated branches 
have sprung: among them are the Michigan Superintendents' Associa- 
tion, the Short-term Institute for Superintendents, The Institute for 
Classical Teachers, The Classical Conference, the Michigan Academy 
of Science, the High-School Principals' Association, and others. Truly 
this is an imposing array, perhaps altogether too imposing. To an 
outsider is inevitably given an impression of inco-ordination, over- 
organization, and confusion. Frequently the same comment has been 
made concerning the conglomeration of meetings and societies centering 
around the Department of Superintendence. Regrettable in the extreme 
is the fact that the science which we call education so often seems to be 
entirely unscientific in the classification of its interests and in the 
organization of its efforts. 

The secretary of the Club uses one very suggestive phrase in his 
communication addressed to the School Review. He says, " To provide 
instruction for the twelve hundred school men in attendance many 
speakers of national reputation were secured." The significance of 
this remark lies in the word "instruction." In this idea is involved a 
much-needed change, a movement away from the old-time "inspira- 
tional" meetings, now happily diminishing in number. Not, of course, 
that school men do not need inspiration, but the type of inspiration 
needed by the twelve hundred men gathered in Ann Arbor, or elsewhere, 
is inspiration which comes from better and broader information. 

From this standpoint the most interesting sessions of the week were 
those of the Short-term State Institute. Three years ago the first 
conference of this character was undertaken at Michigan with E. L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University, and L. D. Coffman, 
School of Education, University of Minnesota, as instructors. The 
meetings were continued the following year, and C. H. Judd, director 
of the School of Education, University of Chicago, and G. D. Strayer, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, were engaged as lecturers. 
This year the special lecturers were Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and Professor Paul Hanus, Harvard University. 

In the course of his lecture Dr. Ayres discussed measurement of 
reading ability, measurement of achievement in handwriting, carrying 
the community in school surveying; the actuarial basis for industrial 
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education; our new knowledge about school ventilation; and making 
education definite. The topics of Professor Hanus were: the super- 
intendent's administrative policy; the superintendent's supervising 
policy; the aims, scope, and methods of the superintendent's report; 
industrial education prior to and accompanying employment; and the 
superintendent's educational policy. 

Another unique feature was the "Summarization Meeting" held at 
the close of the week, in which, by five- minute talks, representatives from 
the several sectional conferences sought to present the gist of the con- 
ference discussions — to show what trends the thought in specialized 
fields is taking, what practical provision is being made for adapting 
school administration to the advanced theories, and what correlation 
might wisely be sought and expected from teachers in other departments 
of the school work. Thus the keynote of the entire convention, instruc- 
tion, was again struck in the final meeting. 



Two Views of Vocational Education 

Under the suggestive title "Learning to Earn," John Dewey discussed 
vocational education at the recent meeting of the Public Education 
Association in Baltimore. He propounded squarely the educational 
issue: Shall the purpose of vocational training be the improvement of 
economic life through the preparation of persons well equipped to better 
their own conditions; or shall the purpose be the preparation of a better 
grade of labor to help the United States in the competitive struggle for 
world-commerce? Dr. Dewey charges that this second conception is 
satisfied with the happiness of mere contentment in increased skill and 
possesses no by-product of larger intelligence or power on the part of 
the worker. 

Dewey points out the educational disadvantages involved in the 
pure trade conception of vocational education: first, the conception 
puts a premium on a divided or dual system of administration; secondly, 
instead of developing human beings equipped to reconstruct present- 
day industry, the second conception limits training to mere vocational 
skill; thirdly, on this narrow plan the curriculum will neglect history 
and civics and social studies in general which make future workers 
aware of their rightful claims as citizens in a democracy; fourthly, this 
conception will emphasize all that is most routine and automatic in our 
present system, looking for immediate results rather than understanding; 
and finally, it will measure its progress by the number of children taking 
out working papers for whom it succeeds in finding places. 
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In quite the opposite way will proceed " the idea of industrial educa- 
tion which aims at preparing every individual to render service of a 
useful sort to the community, while at the same time it equips him to 
secure by his own initiative whatever place his natural capacities fit him 
for." Working through a unified, not a divided, school system, voca- 
tional training of this sort will recognize frankly that traditional elemen- 
tary education is largely vocational, but that the vocations which it 
has in mind are at present too largely clerical. This second idea will 
make much of developing motor skill and manual skill, but not of a 
routine or automatic type. It will aim at the inventive and creative 
power of mind. Its purpose will be, not the production of skilled workers 
for hire in specific trades, but the production of workers who have 
industrial intelligence. 

Thus, says Dewey, is the issue squarely drawn between the industrial 
and the educational ideals. 



The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Bill 

On February 23 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes bill. The 
administrative agency set up is a series of boards, at the head of which 
is a federal board consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, of Com- 
merce, of Labor, the Commissioner of Education, and three laymen, 
representatives of manufacturing, of agricultural, and of labor interests. 
This federal board is instructed to co-operate with state boards which 
may be set up under any system the states see fit to employ. Here lies 
the joker in the judgment of men who hold to Dewey's ideals discussed 
above. The entire emphasis of the bill seems to point to a dual state 
system of schools. These state boards in turn will co-operate with 
community boards of control, namely, any local body having charge of 
public education. Thus apparently in administrative features the bill 
provides thoroughly democratic control. But it is to be regretted that 
the federal government is seemingly to throw its tremendous influence in 
the direction of pure industrial skill as an independent aim in education. 

In its subsidy features the bill is very liberal. It provides that the 
federal government will appropriate dollar for dollar with the states in 
promoting industrial training. The federal moneys must be distributed 
as follows: at least 33I per cent must be applied to part-time schools, 
20 per cent may be applied for salaries of teachers, and a small per- 
centage for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional subjects. Obviously one or more of these interests will be more 
liberally supplied than the minimum here indicated. 
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The important part of the bill as touching the issue so clearly stated 
by Dewey lies in sections 10 and n. The funds are disbursed only to 
schools lower than college grade which have certain minimum require- 
ments in equipment and teaching staff. Moreover, the schools to be 
benefited are only those which are designed to prepare persons over 
fourteen years of age for useful and profitable employment in agriculture, 
trades, commerce, and home economics. There can be no doubt what- 
soever that the Smith-Hughes bill is designed primarily to promote 
unadulterated trade education of the second type as characterized by 
Dewey. 

In all fairness it needs to be said that one insignificant passage in 
section II contains a comforting provision. The passage runs to this 
effect: "Such subjects in a part-time school or class may mean any 
subject given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of such 
workers over 14 and less than 18 years of age." Only in evening schools 
for adults is the training limited strictly to " that which is supplemental 
to the daily employment." 

All who stand for educational ideals primarily and industrial ideals 
distinctly subordinate will regard this provision for civic and vocational 
intelligence as the saving grace. It is too bad that this passage is 
awarded an inconspicuous place. It would indeed be a sorry day for 
democracy if any large share of our educational endeavor aimed only to 
turn out workers. We want workers who have personal, as well as 
vocational, vision, both supplemented by civic intelligence. Frequently 
one hears the charge, we hope unjustified, of dollar diplomacy; let there 
never be raised the charge of dollar education. 



The Iowa Teachers' Retirement Fund 

A committee of the Iowa State Teachers' Association has reported 
the following bill and recommended that it be urged before the legislature: 

A Bill for an act authorizing the giving of annuities to retired public-school 

teachers, fixing the term of service and the manner of retirement, and 

authorizing a tax levy to provide the necessary funds. 
Be it Enacted by the General Assembly or the State of Iowa: 

Section 1. Any teacher who has completed twenty-five or more years of 
service, and who complies with all the provisions of this act, may retire upon 
a life annuity of twelve dollars for each and every year of such service. 

Sec. 2. Any teacher who has completed twelve or more years of service 
in this state may retire upon a life annuity of twelve dollars for each and every 
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year of such service for such mental or physical disability as disqualifies him 
from continuing successfully in the work of teaching. 

Sec. 3. Every teacher upon retirement, either upon completion of term 
of service or for disability, shall pay or cause to be paid into the permanent 
school fund of the state the sum of three hundred dollars, and this amount, 
together with gifts, grants and bequests, shall constitute a separate fund to be 
known as The Teachers' Annuity Fund, and shall be invested in the same 
manner as other school funds. The interest earnings on The Teachers' 
Annuity Fund shall be divided equally among the annuitants in annual or 
quarterly payments as the state superintendent of public instruction may 
direct and shall be in addition to the annuity paid by the state; provided, 
however, that the annual interest distribution to annuitants shall not exceed 
the sum of three hundred dollars to each annuitant. The excess interest 
earnings shall be applied upon the annuity paid by the state. 

The three hundred dollar payment by the teacher into The Teachers' 
Annuity Fund may be in a lump sum or it may be deducted from the annuity. 

Sec. 10. Retirements may be made any time after the passage of this act, 
but no retirement shall take effect before September 1, 1918. 

Sec. 11. Gifts, grants and bequests may be made to The Teachers' 
Annuity Fund, and the form of such gift, grant or bequest shall be: To the 
Permanent School Fund of the State of Iowa for the Benefit of The Teachers' 
Annuity Fund. 

Sec. 12. The annuity granted herein shall not be assigned, and shall be 
exempt from garnishment, attachment or execution. 

This bill ought to be passed by Iowa and copied by other states. 
Both the insurance feature and the annuity feature are sound in principle. 
A state ought to provide for aged or incapacitated employees after a 
reasonable length of service in exactly the same way that a railroad 
company or a manufacturing concern ought to make such provisions. 
Retirement after twelve years of service is distinctly protected against 
abuses which might become serious, by the provision specifying mental 
or physical disability acquired during a reasonable length of service. 
Thoroughly incompetent teachers and teachers who enter the occupation 
as a makeshift are likely to be eliminated before they have taught 
twelve years. The enactment of such a bill would protect the schools 
against incompetents and would go far toward relieving hard-working 
teachers from the fear of unprovided old age. The annuity principle, 
moreover, ought to satisfy their self-respect. This feature is distinctly 
better than annual deductions from a teacher's salary during his term 
of service. 
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Society of College Teachers of Education, February 26 and 27, 
1917, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Society of College Teachers of Education met in the St. Francis 
Room of the Baltimore Hotel on Monday and Tuesday according to 
printed program. All members appearing on the program were present 
with the exception of William Russell, whose discussion was omitted. 
The attendance during Monday's session averaged around three hundred. 
The attendance for committee reports and business Tuesday forenoon 
averaged about one hundred and fifty. 

BUSINESS SESSION 

The co-operation of Mr. George Melcher in making arrangements 
for the meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Education was 
brought to the attention of the Society by the secretary. On motion, 
the thanks of the Society were extended to Mr. Melcher. 

The report by Chairman Thompson on "Organization of Placing 
Committees " was approved in general, and the committee was authorized 
to select a co-operating member in each state with whom to work to 
complete the organization and to secure uniform blanks and procedure 
throughout the country. 

The report by Chairman Rail on "Reorganization" was approved 
in general and referred to the Society for final vote at its meeting next 
year, in accordance with the constitution. The desire of members 
further to consider Mr. Rail's report led to a motion that the different 
items be now considered and approved. Accordingly the preamble, 
the article making provision for membership for efficiency men, the item 
permitting members to continue after they enter other lines of work, 
and the fixing of the executive committee membership at eight were all 
read and approved by the Society, with the understanding that this 
approval is not binding upon the Society. 

The question of admitting teachers in education from four-year 
normal schools to membership was referred to a special committee with 
instructions to report next year. Discussion from the floor indicated a 
sentiment in favor of admitting to membership the strong men in educa- 
tion from normal-school faculties. 

The Auditing Committee, through Carter Alexander, chairman, 
and one other member reported to the Society that the accounts were 
found correct, and accordingly approved. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer shows receipts and expenditures 
as follows: 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance forwarded from 1916 $186 . 67 

Membership dues paid at Detroit meeting and up to April 20 

following 3900 

Membership dues received up to December 23 61 .00 

Membership dues received up to February 24 1 53 .00 

Total $439-67 $439-67 

EXPENDITURES 

Postals about Kansas City hotel arrangement May 1, 1916; 

paid by check 2 . 50 

Envelopes from Carpenter Paper Co. (500) to send out 

notices of dues, December 8 1 .40 

Stamps used in collecting dues 8 .00 

February 6, 400 sixteen-page folders, program, and member- 
ship list; paid by check. 20. 50 

February 6, 500 envelopes, 7X103, Carpenter Paper Co.. . 1 .58 
February 19, 600 one-cent stamps, 470 two-cent stamps, 

used in sending out separates and programs 15 .40 

For proofreading and stenographic work 10 . 00 

The Torch Press, printing of 500 separates 107 . 50 

Total $166.88 $166.88 



Balance on hand $272 . 79 

The Nominating Committee reported the following officers for the 
coming year: L. D. Coffman, president; G. M. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer; F. P. Graves, member of the Executive Committee to replace 
W. A. Jessup retiring. The report was accepted, and the election was 
declared unanimous. 

Edward F. Buchner brought to the attention of the Society the 
advantages of affiliating with Section L of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. After discussion the following resolu- 
tion was presented and passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That the Society of College Teachers of Education will welcome 
the opportunity of enjoying the benefits of affiliation with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, provided this privilege could be 
extended to all persons who are members of the Society during the year 191 7. 

The excellent program, the large attendance, the luncheon features, 
gave to the Society's meetings an appearance of solidarity and power 
which was the subject of most favorable comment by the older members 
who can remember the humble beginnings of the Society. The change 
has been rapid. Departments of education and the professional training 
of teachers are now everywhere accepted and approved. 

(Signed) G. M. Wilson, Secretary 



